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Reports have reached us from a quarter in which we are disposed to place 
confidence, that the subscriptions to the long prosperous Philharmonic Concerts 
are seriously declining. As we are as much opposed to the intolerance, ex- 
clusiveness, and monopoly of patronage which have grown with the growth 
of the Philharmonic Society, as friendly to the cause of good music which it has 
in a degree promoted,—we are not displeased at an event, which the Directors, 
if they view it in the right light, will perceive, points to the necessity for large 
and effective reform in their society. What that reform should be, it will not 
be our business to discuss here; every musical person will easily suggest to 
himself a dozen regulations for the conduct of a good instrumental society, none 
of which belong to the Philharmonic. 

The Directors need only contemplate the fate of their venerable predecessor, 
the Ancient Concert, to see where a pertinacious obstinacy in refusing to revise 
their laws, will lead them. The Ancient Concert now survives only as the hobby 
of a few very old lords. Years ago, this institution abolished its privileges of 
examining the gentility of its subscribers previously to admitting them, lowered 
its terms of subscription, opened its orchestra to the opera-singers, carried its 
selections to the verge of modernity, and became all on a sudden wonderfully li- 
beral in the effort to neutralize the horrid frigidity and dullness of its celebrations ; 
but all too late—it had too long suffered from a bad reputation—and the position 
now occupied by the Exeter Hall Soeiety has quite extinguished it. 

Laporte has threatened to establish a new instrumental concert in rivalry to 
the Philharmonic Society, and with his command of the Opera singers, such a 
proceeding would give it a great blow. The Directors should be on their guard, of 
and ready to act with spirit; while they are caballing for their own interests, 
aud that of their wives, the public are looking out for spirited management, 
and entertaining and cheap concerts. If that object be once attained, adieu for ioe 
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ever to the reign of Messieurs the Philharmonic Directors. 
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DIALOGUE ON THE FORMATION OF A MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
BETWEEN A MUSICIAN AND HIS FRIEND. 


Fantasias by Moscheles and Cramer.—Cramer’s Studio. —His best sonatas, and variations 
on “God preserve the Emperor.”"—Moscheles’ edition of Beethoven’s Pianoforte works. 
—Dussek’s Elegy on Prince Ferdinand of Prussia.—Moscheles’ Joan of Arc (duet), 
Sebastian Bach’s Preludes and Fugues.—His Chromatic Fantasia.—Mozart’s Piano- 
forte works by Potter.—Weber’s Sonatas and Invitation a la Valse. 


F.—I wish you would give me some hints respecting that kind of pianoforte 
music which is best calculated to improve a skilful execution and to perfect the 
taste of an artist. The shops are so full of new things that one knows not whether 
good, bad, or indifferent; and what are called reviews are so little to be depended 
upon. You know that I play hopefully (modesty apart); that I am a deep and 
serious lover of music, which I may call the companion of my life, and the most 
cherished object of my thoughts ; that I am not very fond of public performances 
unless some new ideas are to be gained from them, and that I prefer rather to 
cultivate the materials of pleasure within myself than to suffer them to depend 
upon others. If, instead of longing to hear this or that great artist, one could 
one’s-self be that artist, how very delightful ! 

M.—It is in some sort possible. Expression or feeling, however modified by 
the channel through which it comes, possesses unity in its leading features, and 
all musicians are striving to realise the same ideal. When we have removed 
from ourselves the uneasy part of ambition which, if we are sincere and worthy 
of enjoying the divine pleasure which music bestows, we must do in order to 
sympathise with whatever of good happens to the art—it becomes very inte- 
resting to observe the different views taken of music by different composers. 
Pianoforte works being, I may now say, almost orchestral, are very suggestive, 
We perceive in these works the elements of different natures—here, a fruitful 
imagination but deficient feeling—there, feeling, repose, and sentiment, but 
neither fire nor originality; in short, not to enumerate varieties which you will 
easily imagine, we most readily learn from pianoforte music to estimate the 
unusual qualities necessary to arrive at perfection in instrumental composition. 
I like your idea of playing as well as the best masters. A good player embodies 
the idea of much virtue; and success I am glad to say attends those who. set out 
with resolution in the right path. 

F.—But now for good music. I see before me a piece by Moscheles, called 
“* Homage & Malibran,” and another by Cramer on the same subject. 

M.—The former of these two fantasias is a thoughtful and finely designed 
production—difficult indeed, as must be all effective modern pianoforte music, but 
when both the conception and execution of it are fully accomplished one can hardly 
desire a more perfect musical tribute to Malibran. It revives all the attributes 
of that delightful genius ; her sweet taste in melody—her graceful ornaments— 
her amazing animation and abandon. Cramer’s fantasia is unpremeditated 
and graceful, but it is far less remarkable in point of design ; besides its various 
movements mark it out altogether as of easier structure. 

F.—Cramer is, in my opinion, a sweet and graceful writer, but deficient in 
variety. 

M.—You have the best taste of him in his delightful ‘ Studio,’ which learners 
generally thrum too soon. The object of that work is to perfect the touch, and 
advance the general power—not to amuse crude pupils. But I may mention, as 
compositions of an unusual breadth of design and structure, the sonata in D 
minor, dedicated to Hummel—a sonata in E major, I think, entitled ‘ Le Retour 
a Londres. I have also seen among the late publications of this writer, some 
variations on ‘ God save the Emperor,’ that are full of beauty, spirit andnovelty, 
and, indeed, worthy of first-rate fingers and taste. 

F.—With regard to that sentimental music for the pianoforte that we were 
just speaking of, Beethoven seems to have offered the model of it in his funeral 
marches, &c. Looking over Moscheles’ edition of this master’s Pianoforte 
Works, I find that sentimental titles abound ; but I applaud the master for his 
vagueness. When he composes a march to celebrate the death of a hero, he 
identifies no one with his conception, but leaves us to associate the: strain with 
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a general abstraction of grandeur. With what a sublime melancholy he sounds 
the knell of human hopes and wishes! 

M.—Beethoven was not the first who wrote sentimental pianoforte music. It 
is not my object to detain you among the curiosities of the art—to refer you to 
things which cannot be had at the shops, and for which you must hunt the 
stores of the auctioneer :—but if you would know an early and magnificent work 
of this kind, you should enquire for a sonata in F sharp minor, of Dussek, which 
he calls an ‘ Elegy to the Memory of Prince Ferdinand of Prussia.’ The expres- 
sive execution of this impassioned work I should consider the test of a fine style. 

F.—Musicians in generat love the lugubrious almost to a fault—don’t you 
think so? 

M.—Yes. At the same time, if it be possible for a musician to have no pro- 
pensity to melancholy, he must of necessity be deficient in the elements of great- 
ness. The character of remote keys, and their influence on the imagination, is 
beginning to be better understood than it was. I remember an admirable march 

on the death of Beethoven, published by Mr. Latour; but the worthy publisher, 
alarmed ‘by seven flats at the signature, altered the key of A flat minor to A 
minor, and robbed the work of that Beethovenesque gloom in which it was ori- 
ginally and most appropriately conceived. 

F.—There isa fine indication of a funeral march in Moscheles’ overture to Joan 
. Arc, a composition which forms a highly interesting and effective pianoforte 

uet. 
M.—That is a capital work, and worthy to be associated with the best of Beeth- 
oven’s sonatas. As you have mentioned overtures, I will just say, en passant, 
that I believe the new patch-work style of those compositions to be far less effec- 
tive than the old plan, in which one or two leading subjects were pursued and 
worked out. What do you say to going as far as the chromatic fantasia of old 
Sebastian Bach, for the model of sentimental pianoforte music? 

F.—People have the idea of Sebastian Bach as a profoundly learned writer, and 
they cannot disconnect the idea of learning and pedantry. A Saxon composer of 
the age of wig and ruffles, with such a reputation for difficulty and abstruseness, 
soon becomes a bugbear to the imagination. 

M.—How much refinement, tenderness, and feeling, are lost to the world by 
prejudice! Voltaire has observed that ifaman without any model before him had 
built a first-rate frigate, he would have been a wonderful mechanic. It is with the 
arts as with ship-building, each man contributes something, and it should be 
our business to discover who it is that has given the art its strongest impulse. 
If Mozart’s melody and Beethoven’s harmony, were ever heralded in this world 
by any thing as exquisite as themselves, it is Sebastian Bach. Attwood related 
that the forty-eight preludes and fugues were always lying open on Mozart’s 
piano. Even the new men, Thalberg and Chopin, (the latter an especial genius) 
are, under their florid decoration and finger-work, saturated with Bach. By 
the way I may inform you that the forty-eight preludes, of which we possess 
an excellent edition by Wesley and Horn (though unfortunately not separate 
from the fugues), ought to be used more as an elementary work for pupils than 
it is. After going through these we should find few bad readers, and fewer still 
whose fasfe remained uninfluenced by their pure harmony and beautiful modu- 
lation. 

F.—And after ali that is the great business of teaching. To communicate a 
mechanism is but a mechanical job, about as much so, indeed, as it is to drive an 
omnibus from here to Hammersmith. Only as Mr. Weller would say, *‘ there’s 
some as upsets the Buss, that they ought to have druv in safety to the 
journey’s end.” To pursue the same metaphor, there are few musical coach- 
men now who if they understand their craft, will not only transport their fare 
over all the bogs and impediments that obstruct the road to perfection but amuse 
them by the way. It must have been a pleasant morning for old Porpora, when he 
said to Caffarelli (who thought himself very incomplete), “‘ Go, my son, you are 
the first singer in the world.” 

M.—Yes, there are plenty of works at present to facilitate the acquirement of 
solid, true taste; and no degree of musical advancement need be without its 
solace and encouragement. Not to mention the new edition of the pianoforte 
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works of Beethoven, with which every one is familiar, what stores of graceful 
musical thought are opened in the library of Mozart’s works now publishing by 
Coventry and Hollier ? Beautiful sonatas for two or four hands, and the most 
pleasing music for piano and violin, here afford a range of the most luxurious 
variety. Whoever purchases the numbers of this work, whether he seek 
delight or improvement, is sure of a bargain. : 

F,.—Haydn has some sonatas which I hear ought not to be overlooked, amidst 
the praiseworthy attempts now making to save everything that is good from de- 
struction. 

M.—Though not a player (Dragonetti once said of him in my hearing, that he 
played a little very well) Haydn has left some excellent pianoforte music—as 
what else could he do? seeing he sat down to write it. Another of the illustrious 
orchestral men deceased, has left some pianoforte music, which deserves to be 
better known than it is—Carl Maria Von Weber. If one would have delicious 
recollections of the elegant genius of the composer of the Freischiitz and Oberon, 
we have but to enquire at Wessel’s for a sonata in C major, and another in D 
minor—both difficult and in the Beethoven school, but in the highest degree of 
music. Mr. Moscheles played one if not both, at his soirées. 

F.—What a pretty thing too—the Invitation @ la valse ! 

M.—One cannot hear a more complete little thing of its kind ;—when played 
with animation and effect, it condenses and epitomizes the whole genius of the 
waltz, and leaves nothing of that kind of elegance to be wished. 





GLEES—PRO AND CON. 


WE forget where the phrase—“ the march of mind”—first originated, but we 
remember it was much the fashion a few years ago, to sneer at this same march, 
which was thought to be a very trumpery, Duke-of- York sort of march—a march 
to which nobody marched but “snobs” and low fellows, and these only in the 


most lame and irregular manner. Time, however, has shown that the thing 
was more respectable—that the squad was not so awkward, nor its progress so 
inconsiderable, and many who sneered at it before, would be glad enough to 
march through Coventry with it now. 

But what we would chiefly remark about this ‘“ march of mind” is, that it 
has been found to be a good march in a musical point of view. A clear and 
undoubted progress has been made within the last twenty years, in the state 
of musical taste and knowledge. This is visible in many signs—as in the 
objects of conventional musical approbation, in the numbers of the amateurs, in 
the tone and character of musical criticism, in the spirit of public audiences, 
and in the ambition of composers, We leave the other signs to be read as they 
may; but we wish to offer a few remarks in interpretation of the one last-named, 
in so far at least as it has reference to that species of vocal composition—the 
Glee, which, as a plant of native growth, has hitherto been cherished with a 
jealous care by our English musicians, and made their chief resource. 

We are led to this subject by some observations of an intelligent contemporary, 
in the general purport of which we fully agree, though we are dissatisfied with 
the stating of certain points of the question raised. The reader will find these 
observations in the last number of the Atheneum, in a review of Mr. Knight’s 
recent selection of vocal music, reprinted from his ‘‘ Musical Library.” That 
glees have been much overrated ; that they are a species of composition affording 
remarkable facilities to mediocrity ; that they require to be very good, and are 
yet often very bad indeed, are propositions which (if they are those we may under- 
stand our contemporary to put forth) we are quite prepared to admit. The glee 
is_so distinct from the madrigal in its spirit, and in the style of its construction, 
that we would not say, with the writer in the Atheneum, it “is but a madrigal 
diluted ”—no more than we would say of ale, it is but brandy diluted. Let it be 
confessed that a glee is no madrigal at all, but only a glee :— 

“Fleas are not lobsters, d—n their souls.” 


Let us admit that it is a composition of another, and no doubt, a lower grade, 
but possessed of its proper beauties, and with a style—in its best exemplification 
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—of sufficiently marked individual excellence, both to raise it to an independent 
station amongst the productions of music, and to make that station one of 
consideration and respectability. We are not disposed to quarrel with the glee, 
because it is not the madrigal, nor to demand of it that it should approach in 
any degree to the example of the latter; because we conceive that it has a cer- 
tain style peculiar to itself, and while we do not think it gains character by 
borrowing from the madrigal, we are only sure that it loses its own. 

We happen to remember a pleasing saying of Mr. Samuel Webbe, senior, 
which may, perhaps, claim a double admission here, as both proceeding from 
one whose name is identified with the subject of our paper, and as illustrating 
the particular point in question. Some market woman in the fruit season used 
occasionally to disturb the philosophic stillness of the Gray’s Inn Chambers, by 
crying “ Cherries like plums!” This was a cry too critical not to be criticised, 
and the venerable recluse would good humouredly chide the woman when he met 
her, saying, “‘ My good woman, it is no merit in cherries to be like plums; let 
plums be like plums, and cherries—like cherries.” The speaker might have 
applied the moral in defence of his own works; and though we cannot doubt 
that he appreciated, to the full, the classic grace of the elder English school of 
vocal writing, (the productions of which were, however, in his time, it should be 
remembered, but partially known) we are sure he would have found some plea- 
sant and convincing answer for those who should have raised the cry of ‘‘ Glees 
like madrigals !”’ 

The strictures of our contemporary, in as far as we think them just, appear 
to us rather to apply to glees than to The glee; that is to say, they implicate 
many specimens of the style, but establish nothing absolute against the style 
itself. If it is allowed that there are glees which afford unqualified delight, with- 
out in the least departing from the proper attributes of their class, (and this 
our contemporary seems to admit) it will be necessary to confess that the 
style is good, though the modes of its exemplification may often be the reverse. 
We know what glees ought to be, because we have seen what they have been ; 
if in the mean time we are disgusted by innumerable second-rate compositions 
called glees—miserable, poverty-stricken things, that libel the good name they 
inherit—is it quite fair to reverse the divine vengeance—to visit the sins of the 
offspring on the parent? to say thus sweepingly of The glee—it is a poor 
affair—it is but “a madrigal diluted ?”’ 

We grant that the true glee style—that is, the most meritorious phase of the 
glee—is very rarely attained ; the more rarely from its limited character, and the 
modesty which is proper to its exertions. For a glee cannot rise above a certain 
mark of expression, and always fails in attempting to do so; and we would say, 
generally, that even a particular moral temperament is as essential to the com- 
poser of glees as the possession of those musical perceptions on which their suc- 
cessful production more obviously depends. We seem to require of such a com- 
poser, that he should be of a certain healthful and even temper of mind, 
not over-passionate perhaps, yet with his feelings whole and well-propor- 
tioned ; gifted with a quick sense of the pleasurable and the hearty, and with 
a natural bias: towards the smiling side of things ; and, when serious or com- 
plaining, rather yielding softly under the pressure of the calamity, than either 
passionately bewailing it or rising above it. Such tones of mind and dispo- 
sition may be considered favourable to the development of the humble but 
genuine beauties of the glee. And such appears to have been, for the most 
part, the nature of those musicians who have made out a real case of genius 
in their time in connection with this department of composition—it has been 
a contented and amiable nature, full of gentle and genial qualities—not 
heroical, not romantic, but of the solid household sort. Such a character, whe- 
ther in morals or in music, assuredly claims our interest and our affection, 
though it may not be competent to command the higher degrees of admiration. 
We cannot class our old glee writers either with their own robuster, broader- 
featured forefathers of the madrigal, nor with the giants of another land and later 
age; but undoubtedly we must recognize them, and their homelier virtues, as 
forming an inner circle in the great system of Music—not unworthily re- 
volving with mightier spheres in the universal harmony. 
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Ina lecture on English Vocal Harmony, delivered last week at the Liverpool 
Mechanics’ Institution, by the Gresham Professor, in which that able critic pays 
a tribute to the memory of the glee writer above mentioned, he thus notices the 
indications of character as expressed in his works :—- 


“‘ The simplicity of Mr Webbe’s character is discernible in his compositions. Although 
he did more for that class of writing than any subsequent or preceding composers, it was 
not by having left the beaten track which had been pointed out. There is no straining 
after effect in his compositions; he contented himself invariably with strict adherence to 
what he considered a pure and classical style of writing. He thought correctly, and 
expressed his thoughts in the most clear and natural manner. His compositions indicate 
the strength of his mind. Some of the best composers are destitute of this excellence ; 
they attempt a complicated style, thinking that, as objects look larger in a mist, their com- 
positions will swell out into gigantic proportions. Notwithstanding the number of his 
writings there is no mannerism in his glees; his grave and gay compositions are of en- 
tirely different styles. He was eminently skilful in laying out his compositions. We often 
say in reference to others that this glee would be well if curtailed, or that that glee begins 
well, but ends feebly; but this eanot be said with respect to the glees of Webbe, as none 
of them, unlike those of other masters, could be improved by curtailing or altering any of 
their features. His changes of tune and mode are never made capriciously: we always 
see their cause. His music echoes and brings out every sentiment contained in the poetry.” 


Having contended thus far for glees and glee-writers, we will not scruple to 
make such admissions, on the other hand, as we consider fair. We have said 
that the glee affords marked facilities for mediocrity. We repeat that assertion 
with the additional circumstance, that we hold the cultivation of glees, to such 
extent as it has been carried by English composers, to have been a sign of weak- 
ness. While the Germans were sinking those broad and deep foundations of science 
on which musicians have built ever since, and the Italians were rearing a whole 
paradise of the flowers of melody, we were going on in the safe and easy task of 
glee-writing, content to shelter ourselves at once from the necessities of learn- 
ing and the inconveniences of passion, under a form of composition, in which, 
while the obligations of science are relaxed, certainly melody is tied up, and, on 
every account, less risk, with less glory, is to be encountered. We cannot 
therefore, but look with satisfaction to the partial disuse into which the glee has 
fallen as a model of vocal writing, not because we do not take delight in the 
compositions of that class, and wish to cherish with all loving care the charm- 
ing specimens which have been left ; but that we consider the glee—as an object 
of imitation—to have had a depressing effect upon the musical energies of the 
country. We are disposed, in fact, to trace to this source both that weakness 
in constructive science, and that comparative meagreness of melody, which must, 
we fear, be charged in a general way on the productions of the English school 
of music in this our latter age. 

But, to return to our first proposition, the musical “‘ mind” of the nation has 
certainly been ‘‘ marching ” with other of its intellectual parts, and we are come 
upon times of better promise than we have known before, though as yet of but 
imperfect performance. We are now learning to use the implements of a great 
art; we are apprentices ; it may be necessary to remain so some time longer; but 
with such views as have been unfolded to us—let us not say in the music of 
other nations alone, but in the long-neglected, late-acknowledged stores of 
our own more musical ancestors—it is impossible we should ever fall back again 
within the narrow circle in which our immediate predecessors were content to 
move; equally impossible, we trust, that we should fail to arrive at the first 
honors if we continue to advance. 





WORDS FOR COMPOSERS. 





SELECTED BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Though we are of opinion that the highest class of the readers of poetry 
(otherwise they would not be what they are) contains numerous individuals who 
would have been poets themselves, but for some want of incitement in circum- 
stances, and do in fact occasionally give evidences that they are such (thus 
resembling those kindred class-gods which the Platonists speak of as sur- 
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rounding, like a hierarchy—or a Scottish clan!—each individual among the great 
divinities, such as heaps of Apollos round Apollo, of Mercuries round Mercury, 
&c.,) yet there are undoubtedly both poets, and readers of poetry, courteously so 
called, who having little in common with those upper orders, occasion the 
deduction of false conclusions respecting the art and its genuine professors. 
This is the reason of the question we have sometimes heard asked, whether such 
and such a poet is fond of music? or, whether poetry of necessity implies a 
sympathy with ‘‘ the concord of sweet sounds?’ We have heard even rogues 
of witty, and scholarly, nay, poetical musicians, pretend to fall in with the 
spirit of this doubt ;—nay, really do so, perhaps, for the moment, out of a 
good-natured habit of acquiescing in the title of “poet,” bestowed by the 
Collections,” on such writers as Addison, Swift, and others (great men in 
their way, but not poets), who have set their wits to the decrying of music. 

It may be answered with confidence, that there never was a thoroughly great poet 
who was nota passionate lover of music ; and if some of the least of true poets have 
had more love for it than some who were greater, so far they were greater them- 
selves, and so far, or to an equal extent, were those greater ones deficient in one 
of the constituent qualities of a perfect poet, and in the perception even of moral 
as well as physical harmony ;—for all the harmonies hold together by subtle 
analogies. But have there been any such phenomena as great poets, of what- 
soever degree of greatness, who have not been lovers of music? We have heard 
of some such amazing wild-fowl,—of such contradictory ‘‘ sweet swans,”—but 
we never met with any ;—certainly not in books. Among the ancients (of whose 
music, it is true, little is known, and much strange assertion hazarded, but of 
the effects of which we read the most enthusiastic accounts) the poet must have 
found it very difficult,—had he made never so extraordinary an attempt that 
way,—not to sympathize with the musician; for he and the musician were 
identical, and all his verses sung to the harp. The divider of the lovers of 
music and poetry, will, therefore, not look for examples of so shocking a divorce 
among the ancient poets,—in Homer, who travelled about with his harp, like a 
god turned minstrel ;—nor in Sophocles, who danced round an altar singing his 
own hymn to his own music, and who must have looked like a real Apollo (for 
he was then young and beautiful, and the sacred dance was performed naked) ; 
nor in Anacreon, who is always touching his lute under a tree, to “‘ twinkling 
feet,” or eyes ;—nor in Pindar, who wrote that glorious passage on the effect of 
music upon Jove’s eagle, which has sounded ever since as from a throne over the 
head and ears of mankind, and in which nevertheless, like a truly great poet, he 
has not hesitated to mix the homeliest natural truth with the loftiest idealism 
(for Nature, who made every thing, disrespects nothing). Let us take it in 
Mr. Cary’s translation, who is a right poetical and reverential interpreter of 
poets, and does not adapt them to the fashion of a ‘‘school,” or a day, as even 
Gray did. Pindar is addressing the lyre, or music itself :— 


“« Jove’s eagle on the sceptre slumbers, 
Possest by thy enchanting numbers ! 
On either side, his rapid wing 
Drops, entranc’d, the feather’d king ; 
Black vapour o’er his curved head, 
Sealing his eyelids, sweetly shed ; 
Upheaving his moist Back he lies, 
Held down with thrilling harmonies.” 


What music would not Gluck have written to that? 

Poets are the greatest and most universal lovers of beauty, in the world. 
Not to admire music, therefore, would be as strange in them, as if they were 
not to admire the voice of beauty! It would be just as if the greatest possible 
lover of a charming woman, were to be insensible to the beauty of her speech! | 

All the world knows what a lover of music Milton was. So was Dante: 
so was Ariosto—(there is a portrait of him with a lute): so was Titian also a 
luteist—(we involuntarily bring the poets of painting in among the other 
poets) : so Leonardo da Vinci, who understood music theoretically : so Annibal 
Caracci, who fondly painted his pianoforte with beautiful designs— (there are 
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two of them in the National Gallery): so Raphael—at least we should guess so, 
if only from that portrait he painted of a violin-player, into whose hand, while 
holding the bow, he has put also w little bunch of flowers, out of which the bow 
most charmingly issues, and which not only improve the composition, but may 
be supposed to imply the delicacy and brilliant colouring of the musician’s style 
of playing. There is a fine engraving of it now selling in the shops. Then look 
at Shakspeare. You may know how fond he was of music, by the frequency 
and intensity of his mention of it, and on all occasions, serious, comic, and 
mixed. We will not quote passages which are quoted every day; but think of 
the following :— 


“‘ It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where Love is throned.” 


Remember how music sounds to music—one string to another—and then ob- 
serve here how Love himself is made a being so musical, that the very throne 
on which he sits has a natural corresponding echo to sweet music. Was ever 
the harmoniousness of a loving sympathy imaged in a more lovely or music- 
loving manner? And, “ to pass from grave to gay,” who but one of the 
very heartiest lovers of music—an untired enjoyer of concords of all kinds at 
three o’clock in the morning—could have put that proposition into the mouth of 
Sir Toby :— 

“« Shall we make the welkin dance indeed? Shall we rouse the night-owl in a 
catch, that will draw three souls out of one weaver?” 


These remarks have been suggested to us by a passage we propose to select 
from Spenser, who was the most luxurious, and therefore one of the most 
music-loving, of all poets. We have said that we sometimes intend to give an 
extract out of a larger poem; and as, in these first papers, we furnish as many 
specimens as possible of the variety as well as quality of extract, we select the 
following passage accordingly from the Faerie Queene. The first stanza is to 
be looked upon as a recitative, or introduction, to the second; which latter 
would put a composer to all his resources of instrumentation and accompani- 
ment, It is the music to Spenser’s “‘ Bower of Bliss,” and would make a most 
various, novel, and glorious crescendo, sinking into “ calls” of the sound of 
water—(what a lovely word!)—and finally, into those low answers of the wind 
to the calls, which the poet had best describe in his own words :— 


A MAGIC CONCERT. 
From Spenser. 


“' Eftsoones they heard a most melodious sound 
Of all that mote delight a dainty ear, 
Such as, at once, might not, on living ground, 
Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere : 
Right hard it was, for wight which did it hear, 
To read what manner musick that mote be ; 
For all that pleasing is to living ear, 
Was there consorted in one harmony; 
Birds, voices, instruments, wind, waters, all agree. 


“‘ The joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attemper’d sweet ; 
Th’ angelical, soft, trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet ; 
The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the waters’ fall ; 
The waters’ fall, with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle, warbling wind low answered to all.” 


Sweet, is it not? Superabundantly beautiful ; and (with the exception of a 
woman's voice, which afterwards comes into play) fills up every softest corner 
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of the ear of imagination ?—And yet one little appeal to the affections touches a 
chord in the human heart, which beats even all this, for something to linger in 
the memory. The following are the two stanzas we alluded to in our last num- 
ber. Perhaps they had better be written as one ; for the thought is continuous, 
and indeed not completed till the close, 


SWEET THOUGHTS REMAINING. 
By Shelley. 


«« Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory; 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken ; 
Roses, when the rose is dead, 
Are heap’d for the beloved’s bed ; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself, shall slumber on.’’ 


Ah, divine poeta: amice (si potest) divinior! sic etiam tui meminisse / 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


Ir has now been decided that this Festival is to take place in September next, 
the Guarantee Fund of £2,000 having been subscribed. We regret we cannot 
give our readers the particulars of the meeting held at Norwich on Saturday 
last, the Mercury being published at too early an hour on that day to contain a 
areport. In its absence we reprint the following letter from that paper : 


S1r,—As I am totally removed from any participation in the debates upon the proposed 
Musical Festival, and am only interested in it as a lover of music, I have been surprised 
to learn that differences of opinion exist as to whose management it shall be placed under. 
I have heard various reasons assigned for this hesitation, but I have never yet heard the 
question placed in what appears to me to be its evident and fair bearing—that of justice 
to Sir George Smart. 

This gentleman has conducted the five festivals that have already taken place in Nor- 
wich—four with eminent success. He has never swerved from his duty, and has stood 
boldly forward and proved that the charges of mismanagement, which unhappily hang 
about the last, do not appertain to him. Upon what plea then can there be any scruple 
as to who should be the conductor of the Festival for 1849? If in private life a person 
performed a particular office satisfactorily, it would be an act not only of justice to him, 
but of profit to his employer, that he should again be applied to on a similar occasion. 
But surely the charge of inconsistency will be still more merited by the inhabitants of 
Norwich, than by the individual who should shun this obviously right course, if, after 
having thought the services of the conductor entitled him to a public testimony of their 
esteem after the first festival, they should at the end of four more, in which those services 
are acknowledged to have been unabated, contradict their own act and deed by bestowing 
his well-sustained duties on another—be that other who he may. The mere profit-and- 
loss view of the question should, I think, prompt the guarantees to lodge their respon- 
sibility in those hands that experience has proved can well husband the resources com- 
mitted to them, as well as to a talent that has reached the highest professional experience ; 
mere equity will, I also think, cause them to acknowledge (if not to insist) that Sir George 
Smart should not be deprived of an appointment which he has done everything to deserve 
and nothing to dishonour.— I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, A QueErist. 


We not only coincide in opinion with “‘ A Querist,” but are really at a loss to 
conjecture the policy of raising a question as to who is to be the conductor at 
the next festival; surely the members of the committee are not in search of a 
superior conductor to Sir George Smart, and to seek novelfy in that department 
appears to us about as absurd as would be a call for another commander-in- 
chief, in place of the hero who had achieved the last victory. The affairs of the 
Norwich Festival, arising from causes of which we are not cognizant, appear 
to be sufficiently embarrassed by dissension ; let the managing committee super- 
sede Sir George Smart, and with one or two additional blunders they will ensure 
for those who may go to St. Andrew’s Hall, that advantage which Handel 
recognized on the occasion of a thin attendance at one of his oratorios—“ De 
music,” he said, ‘‘ would sound de petter.” 
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MUSIC AT POPULAR LECTURES. 


The Liverpool Mercury of the 25th ult. contains a letter from the secretary of 
the committee of the Clarence Foundry Mutual Instruction Society, from which 
it appears that a plan for interspersing popular lectures with musical perform- 
ances, for the better edification of the working classes—a plan probably suggested 
by the charitable and public-spirited editor of that journal—has been adopted. 

“On perusing your paper of Friday last,” says the secretary, “ I was highly gratified 
to see the recommendation of a plan laid down for the amusement of the working classes, 
by introducing music to precede and succeed lectures in the various institutions in this 
town, which, doubtless, will be the means of attracting numbers who otherwise would 
spend their Saturday evenings in riot and dissipation, and as a proof that such effects 
will be produced, I beg to state that the committee of the Clarence Foundry Mutual 
Instruction Society, held at the school-room in Bevington Bush, have adopted this 
method. Saturday evening last was their first trial, and the result was highly successful, 
as the room was literally crammed, and the band of instrumental music played a variety 
of military and other airs, in an effective style, both before and after the lectures. * * 

“ It is the intention of the committee to introduce vocal as well as instrumental music 
as accompaniments to their lectures, and thus at the same time to amuse as well as to 
communicate information to those who are desirous of spending an hour or two in the 
enjoyment of rational recreation, and the improvement of the mind in scientific knowledge. 
As the price of admission to the room is only two-pence, it lies within the compass of 
almost every working man, and thus forms an intellectual treat, instead of wasting their 
earnings in drunkenness, and subjecting themselves and families to the complicated evils 
arising therefrom.” 

We should be glad to hear of this suggestion being adopted in institutions of 
a similar description in the metropolis. Holding, as we do, that a greater source 
of happiness than musical practice could hardly be opened to the working classes 
of this country—an opinion supported by the experience of all nations where a 
love of music has been successfully engrafted on the popular character—we 
cannot but earnestly desire to see a beginning made in so laudable and promising 
a national enterprize. It is one which has given way hitherto before a vast deal 
of ignorance and prejudice ; but these causes of obstruction are becoming every 
day less formidable, and we do not despair, even in our time, to see some prac- 
tical superstructure raised upen the foundations already laid in opinion in regard 
to this important item of popular education. 


Since writing the above, we perceive with pleasure that a petition is about to 
be presented to the managing committee of the Liverpool Mechanic’s Institution 
by several of the members of the establishment, who are desirous to have a 
‘vocal musical class ” formed under the direction of a competent master. 

The great point here is gained—the desire for musical instruction. Let that 
be felt and expressed by the working classes generally, and there is at once an 
end of the “ unmusical nation.” 









NOTICE. 


We have much pleasure in announcing to the readers of the Musical World 
the forthcoming publication of an original opera in three acts, by Mr. R. H.- 
Horne, author of The Death of Marlowe, Cosmo de Medici, &c. &c. The first 
scene, together with prefaratory remarks by the author, will appear in our next 
week’s number. 

It will be remembered, that in our New Year’s address, we pledged ourselves 
to open the pages of the Musical World to a larger section of the reading public 
than its management had heretofore embraced, by adding to its more character- 
istic features the attractions of literary novelty; we confessed an ambition to 
elevate the character of our subject, to give it a wider and more enduring inter- 
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est, by associating it with matter of abstract intellectual value. It will probably 
be allowed that this desirable alliance between music and literature was already 
cemented, when Mr. Leigh Hunt was induced to adorn these pages with arti- 
cles, calculated to afford equal gratification to the musician and to the poet. In 
now introducing Mr. R. H. Horne to our readers, we need perhaps say nothing 
in commendation of an author whose productions, breathing the masculine 
spirit of our elder dramatist, are becoming every day better known to the 
public. 

We expect also, next week, to publish the puzzle Canon, the skeleton of which 
was given at the new year. Did any of our musical readers try to decypher it? 
Had they succeeded, we should probably have heard from them. 





DATES OF CONCERTS, &c., 1839. 


(The following list of established Concerts, with the dates of their performances, 
will, it is hoped, be useful and acceptable to the readers of the Musical World, 
both in town and country. Ed. M. W.) 

Communicated by Joun Parry. 
Ancient Concerts, established in 1776. 
Wednesdays......March 13. April 17, 24. May 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
The “‘ Messiah” for the benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians, June 5. 
Philharmonic Concert—1813. 

Mondays.......... March 4,18. April 8,22. May 6,20. June 3, 17. 

Societa Armonica—1830. 
Mondays..........April 1, 15, 29. May 13,27. June 10. 

British Musicians—1834. 
Mondays......,...January 21. February 4, 18. 


Classical Concerts—1836. 
Mondays..........January 28. February 11, 25. March 11. 
Quartet. Concerts—1836. 
Thursdays ........February 7, 21. March 7, 21. 
Moscheles’ Pianoforte Matinées. 
Thursdays ........February 14, 28. March 14. 


Neates’ Pianoforte Soirées. 
Thursdays ........May 9, 23. June 6. 


The performance at St. Pauls, for the benefit of the Sons of the Clergy, will 
take place May 2nd. The rehearsal will be on the 30th of April. 


Royal Academy of Music—1822. 
Four Concerts, but the dates are not yet fixed. 


All the above Concerts will be given at the Hanover Square Rooms, with the 
exception of the Societa Armonica, which will take place at the Opera Concert 
Room. All the Evening Concerts commence at 8 o’Clock, with the exception of 
the Ancients, which begin at Half-past Eight. Moscheles’ Pianoforte Matinées 
will commence at Two o’Clock. 


Dates and Days of the Concerts as they occur in 1839. 


January 21 .....00e0ee-eeeree MONdAY.. .0..00-00+eeee0e18t British Musicians. 
2B .. se ece cece vveeee MONGAY.+00 00 0000000000 18t Classical Concerts. 
February 4 ......-.e0.e006 + Monday.........5++00+0..2nd British. 

Fon ce peeearcnsepave d NUSBOMT ob 0s co'nncoceeese ee Mammnenees 

= 1. sr cv ee cece vee sees MOnday. oes. seseeeeees 002d Classical. 

14 ocece cece se ceee oe TMUISAAY...0s000eee0eeeeL8t Moscheles— morning. 
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18 ccvccccece ce cece ce MONGAY ooercveees .soeeeeedrd, and last British. 
D1 cesvceceeececeeece T NUISAAY oo ee covereeeeeeeznd Quartett, 
25 .ecvevecee ones cece MONGAY oe 00 00 eevee vee 3rd Classical. 
28 scesscoes sven eves | NUISAAY ooeeeeeeeeeeee+e2nd Moscheles—morning. 
March 4 .s.s0000e+0000eeee MONGAY 0s 000 ee00eeeeeeee15t Philharmonic. 

7 cveeescccecs coveee LNUISABY ce v0 coccvorsoceee SF Quartett. 
11 .ceeeeeeceeeeeceee MONGAY ce cececrceceseceee4th and last Classical. 
13 .00000c0cecceece0s WEGNESABY «1000 0000 00000 18t Ancient. 
14 sescovceeeceoe voce LMUISAAY oe ++ eee -eeeeeee31d Moscheles—morning, 
18 ..s0cceececceeeeee MONAAY ov 000000 cee0eee20020d Philharmonic. 
21 ..cccccecececoceee L NUTSAAY oo 00 veeeceeceeee4th and last Quartett. 

T cc cccceccocceves co MONGAYs. 0c eves ccccseeceo tat Societa Armonica. 

B sce cece cece cc cese MONGAY .o0ccececcceceee-3Fd Philharmonic. 
16 1... seeeeeereeseee MONGAYs,+00e00eeeeeeeeee20d Societe Armonica. 
—— 17. cs0cs sncecreeeeoe Wednesday .....400..+e-2nd Ancient. 
~~ — 19 sseccocecececs core FTICAY. 000000 ++ e0eeeeeereel018t Anniversary R. S. M. 
—— 2D seeravesce sees ovee MONGAY..0000ceeeeeeeeeee4th Philharmonic. j 
~——~ 24 secccsen cece sreeee Wednesday... .ssoeeeeeese3rd Ancient. 
2D sa seseceeeceeeeeee MONGAY se ++ 000000 seeeeeee3rd Societa Armonica. 
———_ 30 srsscececvee eevee LUCSUAY se soereeseeeeeceeehehearsal at St. Paul’s. 
May 1 sscscseecevececeee WEANESAAYs. oe ee ecceeeee4th Ancient. 
—— 2 uevescoseeesecoee THUPSAAY 40000000 eeeeeeeePerformance at St, Pauls. 

6 1. 00ceeeee eves cece MONGAY cose ceeeseeeeveeeeth Philharmonic. 

——— BB saevsserccceseceee Wednesday.. coeeeeeeeeeedth Ancient. 
——— YO rsvscevcesececeee T NUISAAY.. oo veerseveeeee b8t Neate’s Soirée. 
—— 13 aeseevereeee cove ee MON AY oe ++ 0000000000 eeee4th Societa Armonica. 
—— 1B raevceeeroseeeee os Wednesday......ceee+eee6th Ancient. 
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20 ws sreeceereree cece MONGAYs. sees eeee cere ee +eOth Philharmonic. 

22 . cccvccccecee ceo WEANCSAAY.. 000000 eree-07th Ancient. 

DE 2. 00 cvcvecee coceee | MUFSAAY 2200 0000000000002nd Neate’s Soirée. 

27 serccecccecececeee MONGAY see eeeeee ovceeeee5th Societa Armonica. 

29 reerceceeeesceeece WEANESAAY «oe ov 0eeeeeee5th Ancient. 

JUNC 3 seseeececveeceee oe MONGAY.. 2+ cove ce ceeeeeee7th Philharmonic. 

5 cece cceeeeeece eee WEdNCEdAY..00000000-00e Perform. of Messiah, R.S.M. 

—— 6 nr srerccevcece cece NUIPSAAY..0+00eceeeeeeeedrd Neate’s Soirée. 

—— 10 srsececeecceee cece MONUAY+.6 00 eee eeeeeeeeee0th Societa Armonica. 

17 ..crceseceer coerce MONGAY «. sosceeeeeeee---Sth and last Philharmonic. 
The rehearsals of the Ancient Concerts take place on the Monday morning 

preceding the performance, and the rehearsals of the Philharmonic on the Satur- 

day morning preceding the concerts. 














MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Tue Metopists.—The Melodist’s Club, having been established in 1825 for 
the avowed purpose of promoting English ballad composition and melody, has 
done all in its power to accomplish that object. Prizes to the amount of 150 
guineas have been awarded for songs and duets, by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, President; Lord Saltoun, Lord Burghersh, Vice-Presidents ; 
and members of the club. Public concerts, and several musical soirées, to the 
members and their friends, have been given. The club, considering talent as 
not belong to any country in particular, makes a point of inviting foreign artists 
of eminence to its banquets; and at each of its monthly meetings, three instru- 
mental performers of celebrity generally display their talent, besides a host of 
vocalists. On Thursday, the 31st of January, the first meeting of the fourteenth 
season took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and the musical treat was one of 
a very superior order. Mr. Richardson played a fantasia on the flute most de- 
lightfully. Mr. Mori had been invited, but not finding himself well enough, he 
sent a most excellent substitute, a genuine scion of the old stock, his son, who 

played a solo of De Beriot’s on the violin most admirably :—his tone is firm and 
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sonorous, his execution brilliant; and his bow-hand extremely good :—he was 
ably accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Lavenu. An extemporaneous fan- 
tasia on the pianoforte, by Moscheles, was an admirable display of science and 
practical performance : he introduced a morceau from the overture to Euryanthe, 
in the most effective manner imaginable, and he banded it about from the right 
hand to the left, bringing the whole to a most brilliant climax, amid the cheers 
of the company. Several fine glees, &c. &c., were sung by Messrs. Bellamy, 
Hawkins, King, Parry, Parry, jun., Blewitt, Fitzwilliam, Terrail, Francis, 
Moxley, Fraser, and Ransford. Mr. Blewitt sang a very elegant song, called 
“ There’s no harm in a kiss,” which was encored; the same compliment was 
paid to Mr. Parry, jun.’s singing of ‘“‘ The Charming Woman.” Songs were 
also sung, with great applause, by Messrs. Fitzwilliam, Fraser, Ransford, &c. 
Among the visitors was Mr. Lover, the author, who, on his health being drunk, 
returned thanks in a most humorous speech, and afterwards sung his own beau- 
tiful ballad, ‘“‘ The Land of the West,” in a very expressive manner. The Chair- 
man, Mr. C. Simpson, passed several deserved compliments on the exertions of 
the musical members, when he proposed their health, for the excellent treat he 
and the rest of the company had enjoyed, and he concluded a neat address by 
giving ‘“‘ Harmony all over the world.”—Morning Post. 

This Club will meet on the last Thursday in every month until June. 

Tut Gree Crvs.—There was a strong muster at the Glee Club on Saturday, 
John Capel, Esq.. in the chair; professionals present—Messrs. Bellamy, Elliott, 
Terrail, Hobbs, Bradbury, King, Horsley, Hawkins, Chapman, Clifton, Wal- 
mesley, Spencer, Parry, C. Taylor, Evans. After Non Nobis, which was finely 
sung, a requiem by Horsley was sung as a tribute to the memory of one of the 
members who had died since the last meeting. The following glees were sun 
in the course of the evening—‘“ Glorious Apollo,” ‘ L’asse e la serpe spesso,” 
“A Choir of bright Beauties,” ‘‘ Say, mighty Love,” “‘Come to my longing 
Arms,” “Vulcan,” “Come, gentle Zephyr,” ‘‘ Busy, curious, thirsty Fly,” 
“T love thee beautiful and kind,” ‘The mighty Conqueror,” &c. Mr. C. Taylor 
sung two very good comic songs, and Mr. Parry performed on the Synphonicon. 
The club will meet every fortnight until the 20th of April. 

Mr. T. H. Severn’s Concert.—This concert took place at the London 
Tavern, on Thursday evening, on which occasion a large selection from Mozart’s 
Idomeneo was performed for the first time in this country. The singers were 
Miss Birch, Miss Woodyatt, Miss E. Cawthorne, Mr. J. Bennett, and Mr. 
Leffler. The solos were well performed, but the orchestra was occasionally too 
loud in the chorusses, a defect which may easily be conceived in such completely 
new and extremely difficult music. Placido 2 il mar was however free from this 
objection, and this gem of the opera was duly enjoyed. Miss Cawthorne, the 
new singer, is a young lady of talent and promise. She is more of a musician 
than singers usually are, and when she has acquired complete control of her 
voice will be an acquisition to the concert room. Miss Woodyatt sang Cheru- 
bini’s Ave Maria delightfully, and Miss Birch was very successful in Go happy 
rose. The whole selection reflected credit on Mr. Severn’s taste and judgment. 





PROVINCIAL. 

{This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents, The Editors of the M. W. are therefore not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain.) 

CuELtennam.—The first Chamber Concert given by Mr. and Mrs. Edmunds, on the 
26th of January, at the Assembly Rooms, Cheltenham, went off remarkably well. Among 
the instrumental pieces played, were Haydn’s Fourth Symphony, Sonata Violin and 
Pianoforte, Mr. Binfield and Pio Cianchetini (Mozart); a Quartet of Onslow’s, by 
Messrs. Binfield, Cox, Thornton, and Dr. T. Boisragen. The vocalists were Mrs. Ed- 
munds, Miss Sullivan, Mr. Edmunds, Evans, and Binfield, who sang Mozart's “ Senti, 
Oh! Dio ;” also a Quintet of Auber’s; Ford’s Madrigal, “ Since first I saw your face ;” 
and Mrs. Edmunds gave the Scena from Der Freischutz, “ Softly sighs,” with great 
brilliancy. The Cheltenham Looker-On says that the Second Concert will take place 
on Saturday, on which occasion the valuable services of Signor Borrani (Mr. C. Bois- 
ragen ), will be given; his voice is a fine pure bass; he made his appearance with 
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success at the Opera House, in the early part of last season, under the name of Borrani ; 
we scarcely need add, that he is the son of our highly respected physician, Dr. Boisragen. 

Crirton.—The announcement of the opening of the new Organ at Trinity Church, 
Hotwells, with a full Cathedral Service, attracted a very crowded congregation on Sunday 
week. The musical performance commenced with one of Lord Mornington’s chants to 
the psalms of the day; the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were Sir John Stevenson’s in 
E flat. Kent’s beautifully plaintive anthem “ Hear my prayer,” was admirably sung by 
Masters Trimnell and Fitzgerald, two of the Cathedral boys; to which succeeded the 
brilliant composition of Haydn, adapted to the words “Glory to God on High.” The 
sermon was most impressively delivered by the Rev. Walker Gray, from the 40th psalm, 
3rd verse: “ And he hath put a new song in my mouth, even a thanksgiving unto our 
God.” 

The Organ is of a superior construction, and for quality and richness of tone is allowed 
by the most competent judges to be a fine specimen of the high state of excellence to 
which modern organ building has arrived, and reflects the greatest credit and praise on 
the abilities of Messrs. Gray and Son, by whom it was erected. The position in which it 
is placed is entirely new, and we think most ‘inappropriately chosen, being immediately 
over the altar. Its form is unique, but its arrangement is in perfect keeping with the ar- 
chitecture of the church. J. D. Corfe, Esq., the respected Organist of the Cathedral, 
conducted the performance on this interesting occasion, with his accustomed ability and 
discriminating taste ; we need scarcely add that the capabilities of the instrument were 
fully developed. The right worshipful the mayor was present, and with his well-proved 
liberality contributed a handsome sum in aid of the organ fund. The collection, we un- 
derstand, amounted to about £70. 

Bristo.t.—The annual meeting of the Madrigal Society took place at the Montague, 
when about seventy gentlemen sat down to dinner. Alfred Bleeck, Esq., the President 
of the Society, was in the chair, and L. O. Bigg, Esq., the Vice-President, occupied the 
vice-chair. On the cloth being drawn, a choice selection of madrigals were admirably 
performed. In addition to which, “Down in‘a flowery,vale,” (Festa, 1541), and “Flora gave 
me fairest flowers,” (Wilbye, 1593), were sung by desire. In the course of the evening 
some handsome compliments were paid to the members by the guests ; and the obligations 
which the society is under to their talented conductor, Mr. Corfe, and their indefatigable 
secretary Mr. Rankin, were warmly acknowledged, and their healths were drunk, as were 
those of the President and Vice-President, with musical cheers. The Society cannot ap- 
preciate too highly the persevering and kind attention of the conductor, Mr. Corfe, which 
has raised it to a pitch of emi unsurpassed, we might say unequalled, by any other 
provincial Madrigal Society. 

WotverHAMPtTon.—Messrs. Hayward and Hay’s second subscription concert took place 
on Monday evening, and a numerous company honoured the room with their presence. 
The principal vocalist on the occasion was Miss Woodyatt, and the style in which she gaye 
every piece allotted to her fully sustained the high reputation she had already acquired. 
Mrs, Inman’s ‘“‘ Sommo cielo,” accompanied on the violin by Mr. H. Hayward in a very 
superior style, was chastely executed. Mr. W. Hay possesses a voice of great power and 
compass, and was deservedly encored in Bellini’s song from Somnambula, The glees 
introduced were not so well in tune as we could have wished. We are glad Messrs. 
Hayward and Hay have acquiesced in our* suggestions of introducing quartets, &c. in the 
room of mutilated and arranged overtures, which are certainly not in keeping with classical 
chamber concerts, The quartet in C minor, No. 4., Op. 18—Beethoven, and the trio, 
Op. 97.—Reissiger, arecompositions of the first order of merit, and were surprisingly well 
executed. We hope to see the future concerts more thickly interspersed with music of 
that character. The violin and the pianoforte concerto by Messrs. Hayward and Hay 
respectively, were fully appreciated. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


PaGanini’s PRESENT APPEARANCE.—Paganini seems to enjoy himself at Paris ; 
he was met a few days ago walking on the Boulevards in a new upper coat, which 
seemed to promise considerable corpulence. His figure is altogether more lik 
that of a Polish rabbi than of the greatest violin player of the age. The lank 
wizard of the violin needs but to revisit us with a Falstaff admeasurement in the 
waist, to renew our astonishment and extract our money as fast as ever. Imagine 
ony from Paganini, grown into something between the artist and the 
alderman. 


_* Vide Musical Woild, November 22, 1838, 
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Mr. Moscuetes’ Matinezs or Crassicat Pranororte Music.—From the pro- 
gramme of the first performance which is before us, we perceive that Mr. Mo- 
scheles retains his historical and illustrative character of his selections in'former 
seasons. A fantasia by Orlando Gibbons, adapted by J. B. Cramer from the 
Virginal Book (1659), will be an attractive curiosity to all who know the noble 
vein of that writer in church music. Pieces by Handel, Scarlatti, and Sebastian 
Bach, and three of Schubert’s celebrated songs newly arranged by Liszt* as 
pianoforte solos, compositions replete with singular difficulties and effects, will 
occupy the first part of the performance. In the second part we are to’ hear 
Beethoven’s trio in D, by Moscheles, Mori, and Lindley, and some of the cele- 
brated “‘ Characteristic Studies.” Miss Dolby and Herr Ktoff will sing. The 
materials for an entertaining and improving Musical Morning are ample; and 
we hope, for the credit of English taste, that the whole series of these perform- 
ances will meet with due encouragement. 

Kottman’s Parent.—An extension of Kollman’s patent for pianofortes, for 
the term of seven years, was granted on Friday last at a sitting of the Judicial 
Committee of Her Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council. 

Miss Ancetica Lacy.—We are requested to state that this young lady, who 
was mentioned in our paper some time ago as having given a concert at Vienna, 
is not the daughter of Mr. Rophino Lacy, but of Mr. Bianchi Lacy. 

MapameE Sara.—This lady’s health is improving, but her eye-sight is very 
defective. The Duke of Cambridge has sent her lately a donation (being the 
fourth) of five pounds, by the hands of Mr. Parry, Honorary Treasurer to the 
Royal Society of Musicians. 

Miss Nicuotson.—We regret to hear that Miss Nicholson, daughter of the 
late Mr. Nicholson, the eminent flute player, died on Sunday last, of consump- 
tion; she was a pupil at the Academy of Music. 

Mr. Brvrietp is forming a Philharmonic Society, and, in conjunction with his 
cara sposa, a Ladies’ Harmonic Society. 

MenpEtssoun will pay England a visit in April, and will bring with him a new 
symphony, for the Philharmonic. Jt is also expected that Spohr will be prevailed 
on Me the Directors to come over to conduct a new symphony in C minor, of 
which Mendelssohn speaks in the highest terms. 

Mr. H. Hitu.—We regret to announce the death of this gentleman, which 
took plaee on the 23rd inst., at the age of 57. He was formerly of the firm of 
Monzani & Hill, of Regent Street. Mr. Hill was a good performer on the 
double bass, and highly respected by his professional brethren. 

Worcester Festivat.—Six hundred pounds have been subscribed as a gua- 
rantee fund for carrying on this Festival. Lord Sandys, Sir John Mordaunt, 
Mr. Horace St. Paul, and other gentlemen, have been appointed stewards. 

* Pianoforte players are informed that two bOoks of these songs are just published by Mori. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter relative to the late Mr. Aspull, in our next. 

We shall feel obliged by our country friends forwarding their communications as early as possible. 

We hardly know what to say to “G. B.”’ If already advanced to a mature time of life, as we sur- 
mise from his letter, it is doubtful whether music—especially in the aspect in which he appears 
chiefly ambitious to court her Id be suc fully wooed and won. But the question, after all, 
will depend with himself. No one but himself can judge of the degree of love he bears the art; but 
it is exactiy in proportion to that love, that the studies he proposes to commence will be advisable or 
otherwise. 

Correspondents who ask us to recommend masters to them, put us to some straits. It is an invi- 
dious thing to convey such recommendations through a public medium. Besides, it sometimes hap- 

ns that the most eminent mas/er of an instrument is not the ablest ins¢ructor; and then to name the 
inferior name not only subjects ourselves to those charges of enmity which are so easily made, and, 
unfortunately, so eagerly credited, but is likely also to operate with injustice to the other party, 
whose abilities would be, by such a notice, generally considered to be disparaged. This being the case 
in regard to the question put to us by 4n Amateur, we venture to leave the matter to jhis own dis- 
cretion. 

“ One of the Chorus” shall have his wishes attended to, though we cannot promise the insertion of 
his letter. 

“ Not behind the Scenes" is informed, that we should have been glad enough to notice the per- 
formances of the society he mentions, but had no tickets sent us—on w nat account, of course we can- 
not state. We have not room, or would have inserted our Correspondent’s letter. Possibly, next 
week we may do so. 

The letter from ‘‘ Staines’ 





is received, 
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MORI AND LINDLEY’S CLASSICAL QUARTETT CONCERTS, 
HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 


; 2 x . . ¥ 3 : 
Under the§mthediate patropage of Her most Gracious Majesty t Qviz andsHi al Highness 
' f ? ort the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. : vd oe 

he Second Concert will take place on Monday Evening next at o’elock, at which 

Madame Dulcken will perform. ocalists, Miss. Fanny Wyndham, Mrs. Toulmin, Signor Brizzi, 
and Mr. Willlam Seguin. The Trios, Quartets, &c., will be performed by Messrs. Mori, Tolbecque, 
Moralt, Lindley and Dragonetti, assisted by the most eminent Wind Instrument Performers, ‘The 
most celebrated Pianists and eminent Foreign and Native Vocalists. will be engaged for the other 
Concerts, which will take place on the Monday Evenings of February 25th, and March 1th. 
Subscriptions, 21s. ; Single Tickets, 7s. ; Triple Tickets, 18s.; to be had of Messrs. Mori &; Lavenu, 

28, New Bond Street ; Cramer, Addison and Beale, 201, Regent Street. 








P ' . 
Under the immediate Patronage and in the presence of His Royal Highness 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


—< 
MR. MOSCHELES'’ 
MATINEES OF CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


With an occasional Addition of 
CONCERTANTE STRINGED AND WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


MR. MOSCHELES 
Has the honour to announce that he will resume his Performances of 
CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
IN 


ERRBR MALLNSSS MUSICALES, 


When he will execute Selections of the most eminent Pianoforte Works by SCARLATTI, S. BACH, 
HANDEL, BEETHOVEN, WEBER, MENDELSSOHN, and other great Masters hitherto unheard 
in this country, upon the plan of preceding years. 





The THREE MATINEES to be held on 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1839. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1839. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 1839. 


To commence at TWO o'clock precisely. 
—~—_ 


THESE PERFORMANCES {WILL BE INTERSPERSED WITH SELECT VOCAL MUSIC. 
CONDUCTED BY MR. BENEDICT. 


Full Particulars will be shortly announced. 





_ Terms of Subscription for the THREE MATINEES,' One Guinea; a Triple Ticket, One Guinea; 
Single Tickets, 8s.6d. each; Stalls in the Room, and Boxes, Half-a-Guinea each; to be had of 
Messrs. CRAMER and Co., Regent Street; Mr. CHAPPELL, New Bond Street; Messrs. COLLARD 
and COLLARD, 25, Cheapside ; and of Mr. MOSCHELES, 3, Chester Place, Regent's Park. 





GREEN'S TRANSPONICON, OR|SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
TRANSPOSING PIANOFORTE. O ree ee 


N Friday, February 15, will be repeat- 
"WNHOSE who have any thoughts of MS ed, Handel's Oratorio—Israel in Egypt. The 
‘ot PIANOFORTE, are most ear- and and Chorus will consist of 500 performers. 
purcnagog 8 : , are most ear-| “Tickets 3s. each, Reserved Seats 5s. May be 
nestly recommended first to inspect this Extraor- | had of the principal Music Selle na PM 
dinary Improvement, by which the Performer is| Rees 192 sh 4. sit he H ‘hi i his 
enabled, at pleasure, to raise or lower the pitch, to | p SURy RG: OPP ° Br wer.*Hon. Se 
suit the Voice or any accompanying Instrument, | ——— ehh P SS tall 
or to transpose, at once, wd composition into any | LONDON.—Published for the Proprietor, by HENRY 
io — : rege eve e powers must shortly| R Pall 
render obsolete all Instruments not possessing} day Afternoon, at Four o'clock : 5 ; 3 
them. ‘The price.is reduced even considerably be- sic Sellers :--Aldridgey Regent pet ee ee x gan, 
low that usually charged for ordinary Instruments. Osiore pea gf Dae pes SoUeer ealone Street ; 
* George and } eet Street; T. E St. 
— reg — = _ Manufacturer, Pauls Church-yardy and z. 7. Purday, Fiigh Holborn: 
a nee, Tage Sean, 33, Soho! printed by JOHN LEIGHTON, 11, Johnson’s Court, Fleet 
Square, Street, London. 




















